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of daily quotations of South Sea stock, Bank stock, East India stock, and 
Consolidated Three-Per-Cents that fill the second half of Part II. 

Even if the editor had felt himself unequal to the task of interpreting 
his material on the same scale as in the previous volumes, with their 
background of economic and political history, yet a few tables of decen- 
nial averages and a brief presentation of the facts now buried in the 940 
pages of figures would have been serviceable. It might, perhaps, be 
urged that the toil of extracting the desired information would be a salu- 
tary deterrent from the uncritical use hitherto often made of Rogers's 
averages. Historical statistics, it is true, are peculiarly liable to misuse, 
but provided adequate warning is given there can be no valid reason for 
failing to make the raw material as available as possible. Whatever the 
cause for neglecting or indefinitely deferring the publication of averages, 
the compiler makes no apology for the present omission. Indeed, he 
once casually remarks, in connection with an interesting series of York- 
shire meat prices, that " the student can easily construct tables for him- 
self. ' ' But the student who for himself must painfully construct from the 
scattered price lists a series of averages will likely enough feel some resent- 
ment at what he may consider a shirking of the editor's obvious duty. 
Still, eighteenth-century prices, with or without editorial elaboration, are 
not so common that he can afford to be over-querulous. Though his 
gratitude must have its reserves, he will be duly mindful of his obligation 
both to Mr. Arthur Rogers and to the delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Edwin F. Gay. 

Historic Highways of America. By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
Vol. III., Washington's Road; Vol. IV., Braddock's Road. 
(Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1903. Pp. 214; 

2I3-) 

Following a chronological rather than a geographical plan, the third 
and fourth volumes of Mr. Hulbert's Historic Highways cover the earlier 
period of the French- English contest for the possession of the Mississippi 
Valley. The campaigns to the northward are omitted, the volumes con- 
sequently falling into the expedition of Washington in 1754 and that of 
Braddock the following year. The routes followed by these armies 
across the Alleghanies led from the same rendezvous, Fort Cumberland, 
and had the same terminus in view, the forks of the Ohio. They coin- 
cided to a certain extent. Yet the different circumstances attending the 
cutting of the two ways over the mountains, no less than the varying 
degree of thoroughness in construction, caused the author to devote two 
volumes to the one route. 

The theme of each book is sufficiently indicated by its title. Wash- 
ington's Road describes the conditions about the head-waters of the Ohio 
which caused his mission to the French and his subsequent expedition 
toward that region, ending in the surrender at Fort Necessity. Brad- 
dock's Road describes the gathering of the forces under that general, the 
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hardships of crossing the mountains, and the unfortunate battle at the 
Monongahela. 

As in the prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most enter- 
taining series. The charm of the style is evident. But there is always 
the feeling of having been lured from historic highways into attractive 
by-paths. The volume on Washington's road contains, for instance, a 
well-written eulogy upon Washington as the "father of the Central 
West," and another upon the Indian hunting-grounds in the Ohio val- 
ley — each quite remotely pertinent to the subject. The concluding 
chapter is upon the Cumberland road, the grandchild of the Washington 
road, and the subject of one of the later volumes. 

In the second volume the reader comes suddenly upon these anach- 
ronous lines at the opening of Chapter III.: " Several months ago we 
received from that indefatigable delver in the early annals of our coun- 
try, Jared Sparks, Esq., of Salem, Massachusetts," etc. The hopes thus 
raised of restored communication with the great editor and emendator 
are dashed by the later discovery of a foot-note deducted from the chap- 
ter-heading to the effect that this chapter is taken from Craig's Olden 
Times, a well-known work. This is perhaps the latest plan of speedy 
and economic book-making. Two other "relative papers," the one a 
journal kept on the Braddock expedition, from which presumably the 
Morris journal was expanded, and the other certain extracts from printed 
letters of one of Braddock's officers, aid materially in this aspect of the 
work. 

At the risk of the charge of petty faultfinding, it may be said that 
modern Canadian authorities will scarcely sustain the statement that La 
Chine was so named because the French believed that the St. Lawrence 
River led to China. They agree rather that the term originated in 
derision of La Salle's efforts. It is true that the provision for making 
portages between navigable waters common highways was placed in the 
Ordinance of 1787 ; but it was the reenactment of a resolution passed 
by Congress more than a year previously. On page 77 of Volume III. 
Watertown should no doubt be Waterford. 

In these volumes, as in the earlier ones, the author is most interest- 
ing when he doffs the sophomoric govvn and puts on the rough garb of 
the explorer. His search for the exact outlines of Fort Necessity, and 
his tramp along the grass-covered outline of the deserted Braddock road 
are fully as attractive as his inflorescent flights of fancy, and they are 
much more nearly contributions to historic knowledge. Here would 
seem to lie the proper field for investigations of historic highways rather 
than in a discussion of Braddock's responsibility for his defeat or in the 
ethics of the slaying of Jumonville. 

It is scarcely fair to make a comparison between these volumes and 
Winsor's Westward Movement, the work which seems most akin to them. 
They are intended to attract the general reader, while Winsor designs to 
give information. They are confined to highways of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Winsor, in his exhaustive and scholarly manner, covers the con- 
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tinent. The Harvard expert in cartography never turns aside from the 
tracing of a route to lament in many pages that George Washington is 
gradually becoming lost to the American imagination except where he is 
preserved as the general or the president. But it is equally true that the 
series on Historic Highways will attract readers to whom Winsor would 
be intolerable. Such a comparison is not at all disparaging to the later 
writer and seems the best way of getting at the exact value of the volumes 
under consideration. 

Edwin Erle Sparks. 



The True History of the American Revolution. By Sydney George 
Fisher. (Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1902. Pp. 437.) 

Mr. Fisher yielded to a strange perversity in selecting a title for his 
book. He offends all the previous writers upon the subject by calling 
his book the True History, implying that all previous histories have been 
false. He then opens his preface by declaring himself outside the pale 
of the community of historians, for he does not agree with " the histo- 
rians " ; indeed, he pledges himself not to agree. Yet he is an honor- 
able man, and has been burrowing amid the dust of pamphlets, where he 
has found some startling revelations. He puts his reader in a fever of 
expectation by announcing in a stage-whisper that he is about to tell him 
a terrible secret about the American Revolution. Yet the truest thing 
that can be said about this book is that it does not quite come up to the 
sounding phrases of the manifesto. 

The work is not in the first place a history of the American Revolu- 
tion, but a series of special arguments to prove certain facts about the 
Revolution upon which the best historians and teachers of history have 
been agreed for twenty years. No man who had read Channing's United 
States of America, 1763-1865, or the same author's Student' s History of 
the United States, or Lecky's account of the American Revolution, or 
Winsor's sixth volume, or Lincoln's Revolutionary Movement in Pennsyl- 
vania, or Tyler's Literary History of the American Revolution — no man 
could have read these and numerous recent monographs, and then seriously 
have written this book. The most charitable thing one can say of Mr. 
Fisher is that he does not know of these works. He is talking through- 
out his book of the false views of historians, when he can have none in 
mind but the obsolete works which few now read. 

Wherever Mr. Fisher does depart from the now generally accepted 
theories it is on some minor point, and consists of a reckless guess as to 
a motive, as (p. in) in discussing the tea controversy he declares that 
Adams and his people "did not want the tea to be stored and rot because 
they were planning an outbreak, a truly Boston and Massachusetts out- 
break which should be self restrained, and yet sufficiently violent to force 
both English and Americans to an open contest." Again (p. 151), he 
says that the American people wouldn't pay any attention to Rousseau 
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